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ABSTRACT 

jne of nine brief guides for speciaa educators on 
using compu^^r cechnology, this guide is specifically directed to 
special education teachers emd encourages them to become criticaa 
consumers of technology to ensure its most effective use. Brief 
descriptions of the various uses of the computer in the school 
setting — as an instructioneU. tool, as ein administrative/management 
tool, and as a telecommunication device — eure provided. Several 
suggestions for selecting software include previewing for such 
features as those that allow students to monitor and evaauate their 
own progress. Variations in computer input and output devices to make 
the machines accessible to students with various disabilities are 
briefly considered. Teachers are encouraged to become familiar with 
the hardware and its uses, enroll in an introductory computer course, 
iearn to use a program with immedirte use such as word processing, 
and determine how to integrate the computer with the curriculum. 
Suggestions for introducing students to the computer include 
involving parents, letting students with .•omputer experience help 
other students, and establishing rules about using tlae equipment. The 
lieed for keyboarding skills is stressed. Lists of 10 readings, 4 
orgsmizational resources, 8 periodicals, eind 5 guides to software 
resources are provided. (DB) 
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Today, a resoiarce room class writes and pubUshes a 
professional looking newsletter with the help of a wml 
pnxxssor. Students with vlsoal Impairments correspond 
electroolcally with pen pals across the country. Students 
with learning disal)iiities master math Dacts using a com- 
puter game. And special education teachers prepare lEPs 
and manage classroom instruction with the aid of a com* 
puter prp^am. 

Computers and other technology can create dynamic 
and <* yHt<ft g iffi nitng environments for the nation's four 
million students with dlsablUtles. In fact, special 
educators have led the way with innovative and creative 
uses of technology In their classrooms. 

However, with the Increased availability of equipment 
and software come some hard decisions for educators 
r^arding whaX technology to use and when to use it 
Special educators must become critical consumers of 
technology to ensure it Is used most eHectivety. 

Comptstexs for School Use 

The computer In the school setting Is used as an 
instructional tool as an administrative and m anagement 
tool and as a telecommunication device Unking distant 
sites together. 

Instruct ional Uses: The predominant use of com- 
puters In ^>eclal education classrooms Is to present or 
reinforce the content of instruction. Computers are used 
to teach students new Informatton and review already 
presented materlaL Tutorial software can Introduce new 
sklUs or concepts. Drill and practice software can help 
students practk:e Information ahready learned. Simula: 
tlon software poses problem solving situations with no 
one correct answer, promoting crltlcai thinking skills. 

EdocatloMl Tools: The use of content-free software 
In educational settings is on the Increase. Tool software 
can be used to find, oiganlze, and present information. 
Wflrri ITDfiBfBllng programs are the most popular tools. 
They aOow students to write and revise sickles and even 
pubtoh their own books. Other tool software Includes 
spreadsheet systems and datatiase creation systems. 

Adnitntstralivci/Managcmeflt Tools: Computers are 
used to manage spedai education programs and monitor 
student progress. Computer software can be used to write 
individual educatfonal plans (lEPs). To do this, special 



educators either select goals and objectives torn their 
dlstnc s databanr of items or create custom items for a 
particular chlkL Computer software can also he used to 
administer diagnostic tests and track Instructional 
progress through an electro.uc grade txiok. 

TfHi^imminilrffV?i*^ Devices: Computers can be 
linked together via the telephone. Users can send 
electronic mall to their counterparts In other classes, 
writing and editing message text with a purpose while 
improving language arts skills. Users can also tap on-line 
databases to research topics for Independent study 
projects. 

For any school use, the educator needs to determine 
ndiether technology Is ai^mprlate. ^ven the Instructional 
needs. Some points to rememt)en 

• Technok)gy Is Just one alternative tliat can be ap- 
plied to a given learning situation. Traditional 
means are still needed to teach many academic ana 
sodaiskllls. ThecBaHenge Is to integ^tc technology 

In classroom InstructlocLv 

^ ^1 ^ 

• Technology is expensive to u^, both In time and 
ikoney expenditures. Time Is needed to acquire and 
ahatyze infcHuiatlon and to try out <^tions t)efore a 

^^dedslon Is made. 

• There are many software and hardware products 
available. Some are good and some c«e Inap- 
propriate. It Is Important to klentlfy the Instructional 
need and match the product to the need. 

Selecting Software 

Much software, whether labeled special education or 
regular education, can be used successfully with learners 
with disabilities if it Is carefully matched to the student 
and his/her instructional goals. 

First* the educational objectives for the student should 
be analyzed. Is instruction needed to present new 
materlaL practtoe skills to achksve mastery, or review 
knowledge g9dned? 

Next the software needs to be previewed to determine 
if it does, in fact match the Instructtonal needs. Some 
software characterlstk:s are particularly effective for stu* 
dents with disabilities, for example: 
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• PresentaUouc Uiat provide step4)y-step strategks 
for performing a task and guiding students thsot^ 
each of the steps; 

• Features that allow students to monitor and 
evaluate their own progress, such as built In charts 
to grapli student progress: 

• Feedback that provides dear and helpful error cor- 
rection, rather than gives responses that are 
Jud^nental or vagae: and 

• Rewards that are related to completion of the ta^ 
sodi as promotion from "rookie" to -detective." Stu- 
dents socm k»e Interest in rewards that are merely 
flashy grai^Ucs. 

When selecting software, colleagues may suggest 
programs they use and like. School districts often have 
lists of approved software and preview centers to review 
software prior to use. Computer magazines and profes- 
sk}n?i Journals usually have r^ular sections devoted to 
reviews of the latest software. Sometimes special articfcs 
focus on a type of software and compare several 
programs. All of these resources are useful when making 
decisions abou t programs to use in classroom Instruction. 

Compttter Input and Output Devices 

Some students with disabilities are not able to 'ise the 
standard computer keyboard to enter Information into the 
computer, or will need some alternative output device to 
receive information from the computer. A variety of equip- 
ment can be added to the bask: microcomputer to tailor 
the machine to fit students needs. 

To input information, keytx>ards can be simplified so 
there are fewer iceys. The keytxKird can even be bypassed 
so the student merely touches the computer monitor 
screen to indicate responses. Simple switches can be 
activated using eye gaze recorr*ers and headstk^ks to input 
Informatton. Speech recognition devices can accept verbal 
commands. 

The output of inf(Mination can also vary. Information 
can be displayed in a standard video display unit How- 
ever, output can also be provided by print Brallk, syn- 
thesized speech, telecommunications, and physical ac- 
tions, such as the control of robots and other electrk:al 
ai^liltances. 

An adaptive firmware card Installed in the microcom- 
puter will translate sln^ switch input and simplified 
keyboard commands into standard keyboard Information 
so that the computer reads the input as if it were entered 
from a r^ular k^board. The card alkiws the student Mth 
phy5kad ImpalrmentB to use existing software packages 
with oniy minor modifications. This Increases the amount 
of material available to the student 

The taskofmatcfalng^ropriate Ini^Moutputdevtoes to 
the needs of students presents a challmgr to educators. 
Fortunately schools, social service agencies, and private 
dinics provide personnel who are trained to assess the needs 



of students with dlsablUties and reoMnmend solutions 
that take advantage ofnew technologies. Some companies 
that sptrMfir. in marketing these devices also provide 
assistance through trained dealers who otter information 
and continuing support for their equ^Mnent 

Many resource centers at the local school distrtctleiTd 
and state levd have device coUectlotts and oflfer training 
on how to use them. Often these centers provkle students 
with the omx)rtanlty to try the aids and learn first-hand 
which of the devices are nsost usefuL 

Where to Begin 

Interested and enthusiastic teachers are the key to 
suocsssftil Integration of the computer in the classroom. 
ViUh some basic information and skills, a teacher can 
Involve students In positive computer learning experien- 
ces. 

• Become familiar with the hardware and its many 
uses. Some teachers prefer to experiment on their 
own at first If there is a machine at your schoc^ sit 
down and experiment Computers are pretty 
durable. You aren' t llkdy to do any lasting damage. 
Ifa tutorial imigram comes with the micro, try Itout 
These prqg^ams generally provide an overview of 
the machine and its many features. Another ap- 
IMoach is to find a colleague ndio uses computers 
and ask for a demcostration. 

• Enn^ in an mtroductoiy computer course. Your 
school distrkrt may offer Inservice courses or have 
a computer specialist who can advise you. Some 
states have r^^nal centers that offer workshops. 
B4any community alleges. lilMraries, and computer 
stores offer training. Unless you plan todevelopyour 
own software, don't start with a course on computer 
program m tng. 

• Learn to use a program that has immediate use. 
Many licgUmers find that the best place to start is 
with an "appUcatton program,* such as word 
processing, electronic spreadsheet database 
management graphics, or telecommunications. 
Learning to use a word processing (n'ogram may 
serve two purposes. Not oidy will it give you a tool 
for your own writing tasks, it may also lead to some 
creative uses of computers with your students. 

• Determine how to int^rate the computer with your 
curriculum. Computers are most effective if they are 
part of the ongoing instroctlonal program. Based on 
your needs analysis, identic curriculum areas that 
can be sopi^emented through the use of the com- 
puter. Think about howyou will use the computer in 
your classroom. Start skiwl^ and gradually increase 
the use of the omiputer as your confklence builds. 

Introducing Students to the Computer 

While most children are curfous Btoont computers, they 
need guklanoe as they learn to use the technokjgy. There 
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are a number ot things that can be done to make students' 
initial cdlnputer experiences positive and to let children 
know how the computer plays a role in learni n g. 

# Take an inibrmal survey In your classroom to find 
out how many of your students have used a nUcro 
and their level of expertise^ Students who have some 
experience may be able to tulor others. 

• Involve the parents of your students. Many hemes 
have personal computers and InvoWIng parents may 
be an cxodknt way to encourage learning at home. 
You may even find that Interested parents have skills 
that benefit you and your students. 

# Students should have a few lessons about the com- 
puter before th^ sU down In Ihrnt of the machine. 
First exi^aln to them y/rbBi the computer Is and 
discuss their C9q)ectatk>ns. Let students who have 
used mkrros talk about their experiences. 

• Develop rulcsaboutuslngtheequipirent Two basic 
rules are no food near the computers and no mag- 
nets, pens, or other sharp metals near the disks. 
ZMscuss the reasons for these rules. With dder 
students, talk about copyrlg)bt Issues. Let them 
know when they can copy programs and when It Is 
not aik>wed. Determine how the computer will be 
used and when each chUd will use it Devise a sign-In 
policy and develop time limits. 

Develop Keyboarding Skills 

If computers will be used as a r^lar part of the 
currtculum, keyboarding skills shouki be taught Students 
win be less fhistrated if they are fiamilllar wtth the ke^^ 
know where the keys are, and how the s pedal functton keys 
work. A gDod keyboarding curriculum is one that teaches 
the sklQs students need Id use for the software selected. 
Fcx' some programs, students may need to use only a few 
function keys or enter one-letter responses. For other 
programs, students may need touch typing skills. There 
are many excellent programs on the market designed to 
improve keytxnrding skills. 

Used with care, computers and other instructtonal 
technofogy can enrk± the educational environment for 
special needs students. Teachers play a crltkal role in 
ensuring that technok)gy Is used effectively. 
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The Intonnatton In thlaTtahUaaOoldatoln the public 
domain* Readera are encouraged to cc^ and share it but 
please credit the Center for Spedal Educatloo TteiA^^ 
Please notify the Center of large quantity distribution. 

Additional Tteh Use Chiidea on the following topics are 
available from the Center upon request 

Guide for Parents 
Guide Ibr Disabled Adults 
Computer Access 
Selecting Softw»««i 
Selecting Hardware 
Preschool Children 
Learning DftaabUi ties 
Hearing bapairments 
PhyAkadDiaabUities 
Viaual Impairments 
Teleco mm u n ica t ion Networks 
Augnentation Communication 

This material was devek^ by the Center ibr 1^)^ 
Educatkm Tedmolqgy under Contract No* 300^^115 
with the Office of Special Bducadoii Pn^pams. U*S. 
Department oTBducatlon* The content however, docs not 
neceaaartljr reflect the poaitkm or pohcy of OSBP/ED and 
fwoOlclalesdonemeatortbe material should be inlbT^ 
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